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Street, James The High Calling 
Doubleday. June 7, 1951. 308p. $3.00. 


James Street is a onetime Baptist minister turned full- 
time fiction writer, best known perhaps for his rather 
recent long short story, The Biscuit-Eater. A few years 
ago, he essayed the same sort of writing about the Prot- 
estant ministry as has been so often perpetrated against 
the Catholic priesthood—a novel called The Gauntlet, 
the central figure in which was the Rev. London Wingo, 
a Baptist minister. The High Calling, a sequel to that 
work, “does in many ways”, says the publisher’s blurb, 
“for the Protestant minister what The Cardinal did for 
Catholic priest”. Leaving aside for the moment the 
question as to whether that is a statement of praise or 
censure, it must be said at the outset that The High 
Calling is a very dull book, though to say this is per- 
haps to risk condemnation by Protestants and Other 
Americans United, etc., for being intolerant. 


The High Calling is the story of the establishment by 
London Wingo of a Baptist church in the poorer sec- 
tion of Linden, Missouri; of the trials and tribulations 
involved in that work and in the life generally of the 
Protestant minister who is a widower and has a beau- 
tiful daughter. The dull, unreal story plods along to 
a foregone conclusion—the Rev. Wingo marries a de- 
voted school-teacher who is clerk of his congregation; 
Paige, his beautiful and independent daughter, marries 


‘young Vance Andrews, a Baptist minister, too, but 


with ideas of his own—and London Wingo’s parish 
throws itself collectively at the feet of its shepherd. 


This will be said to be a cynical approach to a work 
that has been honestly and painstakingly undertaken, 
and whose predecessor was apparently well received by 
the Protestant press generally as a true picture of a 
minister’s life. 


The fault lies not only in the plain, simple story, for, in 
spite of Horace’s “Difficile est communia dicere”, much 
can be done with little, if the art is present. But much 
of the writing here is as pedestrian as can be imagined, 
though this can be demonstrated only by long quota- 
tion. Some samples are given: 


“Cliff cut his speed to twenty-five miles an hour in 
conformity with the signs along the way that warned 
motorists of the law and urged them to protect chil- 
dren . . . A policeman, wearing a wide white belt 
and no pistol, held up traffic while a group of chil- 
dren crossed the street. They waved at Cliff. So 
did the policeman. The factory was at the end of 
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the way. It was a conventional plant of six stories, 
and a thin wisp of smoke curled out of its stack. 
Cliff signaled properly (the policeman was still in 
sight) and turned down a gravel road, past a filling 
station and a Woodmen of the World Hall.” 


“He watched her back the car out of the garage, 
whipping it around expertly and threading into 
trafic. Then he pulled a chair to the dining room 
table, and opened his brief case. It was bulging 
with notes, clippings, and books, mostly Haldeman- 
Julius little blue books [!] on everything from astron- 
omy to a biography of Joseph Stalin. A spare tooth- 
brush and a razor were also in the case, as was a 
twenty-dollar bill folded in an envelop marked 
‘emergency’ and clipped inside Browning’s Complete 
Works. First he sharpened two Mikado pencils, us- 
ing the Keenkutter penknife Kathie had given him 
during their seminary days. He grinned as he sharp- 
ened the lead to a fine point, knowing that if Paige 
were there she would tease him, for this was another 
habit that always brought a joke from his daughter. 
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Street — Lancaster 


He owned two or three pen-and-pencil sets, gifts 
from admirers and members, and yet he always used 
Mikado pencils, and always sharpened them, de- 
liberately and smoothly, with the little knife.” 


“Paige [the daughter] ate lightly. She was vigilant 
of her weight and shunned sweets and starches, until 
temptation, or hunger, overcame her willpower and 
then she stuffed on them but was ever ready to 
assure herself that this time was an exception and 
to alibi that, after all, she seldom gave in to the lure 
of the fattening foods.” 


[A description of Forrest Roberts, whom London 
later marries. At their first meeting she is suffering 
from hay fever.] “The light touched her eyes, and 
they were grey behind the tears. She wiped the 
tears away and sneezed again, and sighed the pleasure 
of a cleared nasal passage.” [Forrest’s “prophets” by 
the way, are Roger Williams, St. Francis, Voltaire, 
Jefferson, and Paine. ] 
Many reviewers of The Cardinal commented that they 
had enjoyed learning from it some of the details of 
Catholic Church organization. The same value can 
be credited to The High Calling, though whether other 
Protesant groups will be willing to have the Rev. Lon- 
don Wingo as their representative—Baptistry being a 
rather specialized segment of the Protesant commu- 
nity—is problematical; but one does learn a good deal 
of the organizational detail of the Baptist church 
(though that could be acquired less painfully and much 
more quickly from the Census Bureau’s Religious 
Bodies, or some such factual work). 
It is hard to see how any reader but a devout Baptist 
would find this book worthwhile, but the dullness and 
incredible detail with which milk bottles are filled 
(with warm water), emptied, washed at the sink, dried, 
and left standing upside down, may deter even co- 
religionists of the author and of London Wingo. 


D. Bernard Theall, O.S.B., 
Department of Library Science, 
Catholic University of America, 
Washington 17, D. C. 


* & * 


Lancaster, Bruce Venture in the East 
Atlantic-Little, Brown. May 21, 1951. 317p. $3.00. 


The Shimabara Rebellion of 1638 is generally credited 
with having given the ruling Shogun a pretext for clos- 
ing a Japan, which had hitherto begun its first dignified 
fumbling relations with foreigners, to the outside world. 
Whatever the motives of the Shogunate’s occupants 
might have been, and fear of Spanish domination 
might well have been one of them, the fact remains 
that the closure coincided with one of the most thor- 
ough-going and vicious persecutions of Christians in 
all history. Catholicity had flourished in Japan since 
those late 16th Century days when a roaming Francis 
Xavier had sown widely the Gospel seed. And Cath- 
olicity, though it preached no rebellion save against the 
world, the flesh and the devil, did not mix well with 
the caste-ridden, ancestor worshipping, custom-bound 
oligarchy that ruled Japan. Thus repression began and 
that is a tender word for the polite harshness which 
denied a man a place in a land where to be placeless 
meant not to be. 


Best SELLERS 


It is against the background of this Shimabara Rebel- 
lion, which started with a group of Christians in Arima 
striking back against their dispossession, that Bruce 
Lancaster, hitherto known because of his historical 
novels on the American scene, has chosen to tell the 
tale of a man and a maid who lived through those 
days. Born in Holland when his dissenting parents 
had fled their native England, Dirk Young knows 
loyalty only to the Dutch East India Company in whose 
service he had advanced to the role of minor function- 
ary in their factory at Hirado. Dirk has learned the 
language and customs of Japan and had proven an in- 
valuable aid to Francois Caron whose activities among 
the Japanese ensure the success of the company while 
the more stolid Dutch can see little more than the 
actual cargoes and their reflections in company ledgers. 


The even tenor of Dirk’s life is disturbed when Trudi 
van Os runs away from Batavia to return to her child- 
hood home at Hirado and the protection of her uncle. 
Though, by law, no white woman was allowed in 
Japan, the local Daimyo, pleased by Dirk’s observance 
of kenson (the stylizec citual of courtesy used in any 
communication between individuals of different ranks), 
winks at her presence and Trudi becomes a part of life 
at Hirado. Caron returns from a trip to the Imperial 
Court and unfolds a plan he has broached to the 
Shogun. The plan is no less than to use Dutch ships, 
loaded with unemployed and disaffected Japanese sol- 
diers, to conquer Manila and Macao—thus driving out 
both Spanish and Portuguese and making the Dutch 
supreme in the East. 


The plan is spoiled when the people of Arima rebel 
against the exactions of their Daimyo and, having ex- 
terminated the Imperial troops sent against them, move 
to the ruined citadel of Hara on the Shimabara penin- 
sula near Hirado. Both Dirk and Trudi become im- 
plicated in the rebellion and, when it is finally crushed 
through treachery, are imprisoned and threatened with 
death. They are but pawns in the devious game of 
Japanese policy and gain their freedom only because 
of rival factions which seek to impede or abet the 
closure of Japan to foreigners. They are released as 
the Portuguese are banished and the Dutch are re- 
stricted to one small trading post, the last minor link 
between Japan and the world. 

Mr. Lancaster has a good story in Venture in the East. 
As in all his books he has paid meticulous attention to 
background, so meticulous in fact that the action of 
the story frequently suffers. Yet the background is so 
well done that one wishes he had done it more thor- 
oughly in a longer and less historical work. Be that as 
it may, he has still presented us with a very readable 


i d by the Library, Universi 
BEST SELLERS Thane. unanen iamanenae 
Subscription price, $2.50; Single Copies, 15 Cents; 


Canadian and Foreign, $3.00. Syndicate Subscription, 
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Catholic Periodical Index. 
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HEADLINERS 


Book and Classification Author and Review 


From Here to Eternity (IV) Jones Apr. 1 
The Caine Mutiny (IIb) Wouk Apr. 15 
Proud New Flags (IIb) Mason Apr. 15 
Joy Street (1) Keyes Dec. 1 
Return to Paradise (III) Michener May 1 
Festival (IIb) Priestley Apr. 1 
The Disenchanted (III) Schulberg Nov. 1 
New York 22 (IV) Chase Apr. 1 
Morning Journey (IIb) Hilton Mar. 1 
Rain On the Wind (1) Macken May 1 
5 
1 
5 
1 
1 


Washington Confidential (IIb) Lait Apr. 1 
A King’s Story (Ila) Windsor May 
Kon-Tiki (I) Heyerdahl Sept. 1 
His Eye Is On the Sparrow (III) Waters Apr. 
Riddle of MacArthur (IIa) Gunther Mar. 


and enjoyable story which, in the main, holds true to 
historical event. One character, a fire-eating Franciscan 
friar, is somewhat objectionable but, on the whole, the 
story seems suitable for all classes of readers. 


x» + * 


Kane, Hartnett T., with Le Clerc, Victor 
The Scandalous Mrs. Blackford 
Messner. May 21, 1951. 304p. $3.00. 


Hattie Ely of Philadelphia kicked over the traces at an 
early age and in a burst of romantic enthusiasm married 
a ne’er-do-well. Soon, fortunately, he dies. She re- 
turned to her mother and worked (a bold thing for a 
lady in the days just after the Civil War) but she was 
honest. 


Then, without undue struggle, she succumbed to the 
blandishments of a wealthy Texan who set her up in a 
lavish establishment in her native city. When the 
Texan later married, he provided her with money and 
a ticket to Paris. There she prospered in the demi- 
monde until her true love (and expert financial guide) 
died in the war of 1870. A removal to Russia was in- 
dicated, nor was it long before she became the mistress 
of the Grand Duke Nicholas, nephew of the Tsar. 


Their long liaison was about to be crowned by marriage 
and a flight to America when political considerations 
and the hatred of the Tsar’s son caused both to be 
arrested. Nicholas was sent to Siberia but Hattie es- 
caped, as an American citizen, and roamed the cities 
of Europe hoping for his release. A return to her 
home was unhappy because of thé morbid interest of 
the press and the narrow views of her erstwhile friends. 
Once more she returned to France where she died in 
1885, still faithful to her “Nikki”. Nikki died in 1918, 
a Romanov who welcomed the revolution, and still 
faithful to Hattie. 


That is the story as told by Mr. Kane, and much re- 
search is claimed in the interests of securing historical 
accuracy. The reader with no knowledge of the factual 
background cannot but doubt somewhat the author’s 
sturdy assertion that Nikki did not steal his mother’s 
gems, and that he did not engage in a revolutionary 
plot against his uncle. Mr. Kane’s spirited defense of 
his hero and heroine has too much the appearance of 


Kane — Yerby 61 


pure speculation, especially in view of his platonicizing 
of much of Hattie’s amorous career. 


Without exploiting too boldly those elements of the 
story which would class it with Forever Amber, this 
book appeals to the same audience by hinting at the 
“scandalous” escapades of Hattie Blackford, at the same 
time preserving her reputation (for the reader who 
would ignore the truth) by placing all the hints in the 
mouth of Gossip. The combination is sentimental and 
titillating hogwash. 


Stylistically considered, the major annoyance of the 
book is the fact that it is written in the interrogative 
psychological (all transitions being expressed as ques- 
tions in the heroine’s mind). For cheapness, triviality, 
and shoddy romanticism, it cannot be recommended. 


Doris D. Maguire, 
New York, New York 


* * * 


Yerby, Frank A Woman Called Fancy 
Dial. May 3, 1951. 340p. $3.00. 


When Aristotle said that stories should favor the prob- 
able impossibility over the improbable possibility, little 
did he reck of Fancy Williamson, the lass whose story 
brims over with everything probable, possible, improb- 
able and impossible. At the age of nineteen Fancy’s 
no-good, hillbilly father wants to sell her to a 65-year 
old mountaineer in order to pay off some drinking 
debts. Fancy runs away to Augusta where she is inno- 
cently picked up by a rich white trash called Duke 
Ellis. When she discovers to her sorrow that Duke’s 
intentions are generous but not honorable, she raps 
him smartly over the head with a poker and departs. 


Meanwhile, she has seen a wedding party. Ty Brant- 
ley has married Fern Vance, but, as the reader dis- 
covers later, only because Fern got tired of waiting for 
Ty’s brother, Court, to come back from Harvard. In 
this burning, gem-like moment, Fancy falls in love with 
Court forever. 


Fancy wins Court eventually, but not before she has 
been a dancing girl in Wyche Weathers medicine show. 
Wyche respects and protects her even though the 
town has already begun to talk about “that horrid 
woman”. Because of her, there are fights galore, a 
murder and a suicide, the saving of an estate and the 
building of a mill. After fourteen years of marriage, 
Fancy and Court still have moments of doubt and 
trouble. She is on the verge of leaving him when 
Fern’s suicide brings Fancy back to protect and save 
Court who is accused of murder. The story concludes 
with her admission that the suffering and the work and 
the joy are all worth it, because Court is her life— 
all of it. 


The author is to be congratulated. There is not an 
objectionable passage in the book. Fancy preserves a 
moral integrity that shines from dust-jacket to con- 
clusion. Consequently, A Woman Called Fancy can 
be recommended to any one and everyone who goes in 
for this type of superficial reading. 

Victor R. Yanitelli, S.J., Ph.D., 

Department of Romance Languages, 

Fordham University, 


New York, New York 











































62 
Dever, Joseph A Certain Widow 
Bruce. June 4, 1951. 312p. $3.00. 

A Certain Widow, Joseph Dever’s second novel, simply 
screams for comparison with Keyes’ Joy Street. Both 
take the same locale, Boston. Both take the same time, 
the present generation. Both take the general prob- 
lem, the relationship of the Boston Yankee and the 
Boston Irish. Keyes wrote from the viewpoint of the 
Yankee; Dever writes from the other side. Both know 
their Boston well. Dever’s book is not nearly so verbose 
as Joy Street. It is not nearly so introspective. Keyes 
does better with motivation and character analysis. 
Dever’s plot is not nearly so involved. His solution is 
not so felicitous nor so pat. Dever feels the situation 
a little more intensely than Keyes and so is a little 
more satirical and bitter. 


Charlestown is one of the old sections of greater Boston 
and inhabited by first and second generation Irish. The 
section is dominated by the “Spike” as the Bunker Hill 
Monument is affectionately called. Like many similar 
sections, Charlestown has its local weekly. The 
Charlestown Bulletin is owned and edited by Catherine 
Ronayne, the widow of Martin Ronayne, who went off 
to the first World War and died, leaving her with the 
paper and three children, Martin Jr., Francis and Rose- 
mary. Martin Sr. was a crusader, a visionary, and not 
a little of the poet. Catherine is a determined woman 
who has carved out in her mind the careers of the 
three children, with special attention on the boys. 


Martin Jr. she has sent off to Harvard Law School 
where he meets Erford Parkley IV, whose father is a 
power in Republican political and banking circles. 
Papa Parkley has envisioned a great political rapproche- 
ment between the Yankees and the best of the Irish. 
Hence he is willing to accept Martin since he gives 
promise as a great leader. Mama Ronayne breaks up 
Martin’s interest in a little Polish girl, Alice Stasek, 
since she is not what Mama Ronayne ambitions for her 
Martin. Papa Parkley quickly marries off Althea Park- 
ley to a rich young westerner when it is clear that 
Martin is getting interested in her. 


Francis she has destined for the church. Weak and 
indecisive Francis’ only real friend is John Little who 
works for the paper. John is a reformed looper. A 
looper is one who speeds a stolen car through Charles- 
town, dodging the El abutments and the police for the 
thrill of it. The thrill is to make the loop and escape. 
During the depression, looping was a great problem in 
Charlestown. Many times the looper were killed in the 
smash up; more often they were simply pitiably hurt. 


As a responsible citizen, Catherine forms a committee 
te combat looping. Part of the solution is to stop polli- 
tical interference with the courts when a culprit is 
caught. Part of the solution is to provide healthy out- 
lets for the energies and emotions of the teen-agers who 
have little to do. The first is accomplished by Cath- 
erine’s friendship with the wardboss, Jim Hanlon. The 
dream of athletic clubs, etc., Catherine never realizes. 
In the formation of the committee, daughter Rosemary 
meets a knowing young newspaper man who writes for 
the Boston Republican newspaper. Rosemary and 


Michael Farrell marry. John Little marries Alice Stasek 
after it is apparent that Martin Jr. is not going to let 
romance interfere with his career. 


Dever 
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As the story progresses, Francis is pressured into enter- 
ing the Seminary. Martin Jr. is taken into the D.A.’s 
office through the good graces of Jim Hanlon. Martin 
does so well that he is run for School Committee. He 
wins easily. His contact with the Parkleys continues 
and he is invited to talk to some of the swank do-good 
societies of the town. Martin breaks with Hanlon when 
he refuses to support the machine slate in the teacher 
appointments. On his own, he runs for State Repre- 
sentative from a section of the town which Hanlon 
does not dominate. Winning handily, he is chosen by 
the machine again to run for Attorney General. In 
this he has the blessing of both of the machine and the 
Parkleys. As Martin develops politically, Francis leaves 
the Seminary. He has no vocation and admits it. In 
the meanwhile, Althea Parkley’s marriage has ended 
in a divorce, and still interested in Martin, she returns 
to Boston. Martin finds that he is still in love with her. 


June 17th is Bunker Hill Day and the holiday of the 
year in Charlestown. During the festivities, Alice Little 
dies in childbirth. That night Francis tries to console 
John who is drinking. John gets the old urge to go 
looping. Francis tries to dissuade him. As John steals 
the car, Francis pleads with him. John pushes him 
away from the car and starts a loop that ends in his 
death. Francis is arrested as an accessory before the 
fact. Catherine’s work comes to nothing both in her 
crusade and in her family. That same night Martin 
and Althea steal off for a date. 


While the campaign is at its height, Martin elopes with 
Althea, ruining his political chances and throwing over- 
board the Faith of his Fathers. Finally the Certain 
Widow realizes that in her domineering way she has 
been the architect of the failure of all she ambitioned. 


Joseph Dever has improved greatly since his first book. 
He grew up in Boston and knows it well. He not only 
knows it but he feels it deeply. He puts his finger on 
a very sore spot when he satirizes the cultured wealthy 
of the town drawing heavy incomes from the family 
investment in slum property and pretending horror at 
the crime the slums spawn. He is largely correct about 
the failure to accept the Irish except on professional 
terms and that only when forced by the “fell clutch of 
circumstance”. He is a bit romantic about the old 
families. Most of them have died out, and in their 
place stands a group of newcomers trying to live up to 
a real tradition of merit and culture which unfortu- 
nately is not theirs. He insists that the Irish have not 
succeeded in creating a tradition of culture and political 
responsibility. His satirical asides in re the clergy will 
irritate both the diocesan clergy and the Jesuits. The 
irritation will probably be doubled since his references 
to persons and places are rather thinly veiled. 


There is room for improvement in the art of char- 
acter development and in the technique of motivation. 
More attention could be given to the vocabulary. Many 
of the words are unusual to say the least. There are 
some unfortunate purple patches. Some of the writing 
is overcontrived. 

In addition to all this there is a really important ques 
tion to be solved. Most of the characters of the book 
are Catholic. I presume that it will be hailed as a 
Catholic novel. However, apart from Francis and 
several of the clerics, the Church and the Faith are 
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Never do they bece me 


simply props in the story. 
The 


dynamic forces in the lives of the characters. 
Faith is simply there in a stagnant sort of way. Is this 
Dever’s real criticism? Is this the real thesis? The 
reader had better decide for himself and be prepared 
to defend his position. 


Finally, it ought to be noted that Dever has not shown 
the complete picture of Boston any more than has 
Keyes. Both have some sharp observations to make 
and both have some clear insights into the picture. 
However, a “best” novel about Boston is still to be 
written. Until that happy day, Joseph Dever’s latest 
effort stands as a good story, well told. It will provide 
wonderful summer reading and even better debate. 


James F. Redding, Ph.D., 
Boston, Massachusetts 


* * * 


Baker, Gladys I Had to Know 
Appleton-Century-Crofts. June 15, 1951. 309p. $3.00. 


When romances first appeared in the literature of the 
western world they were not at all like the saccharine 
boy-meets-girl-in-moonlight type of story found all too 
frequently in modern magazines. They told instead a 
tale of some quest, for a magic gem, or a missing prin- 
cess, or the Holy Grail, by a single-purposed knight 
who traveled far and suffered much before he obtained 
the object of his search. So captivating were these 
stories of brave adventurers from France, England, or 
Rome (hence the origin of the title “Romance’”), that 
they were capable of constant retelling, yet never lost 
their audience appeal. 


A convert’s story is a romance in this sense of the 
term. Although the general theme is ever the same— 
the search of a soul for its Divine Goal—its repetition 
still entrances the imagination. The ways of God’s 
grace are so varied that each spiritual autobiography is 
like a new variation on an old theme. 

Gladys Baker is a recent convert of Monsignor (now 
Bishop) Fulton J. Sheen. Her background is southern, 
Episcopalian, at least nominally, and faintly touched 
by an atmosphere of crinoline and magnolia blossoms. 
Miss Baker explains that not so many years ago, (how- 
ever she is unusually shy about giving any dates, so 
that the book possesses indefiniteness on this score), 
she was attracted by the lure of newspaper writing, 
and, despite family objections, began working on the 
Jacksonville Journal. Here an unusual flair for inter- 
viewing prominent persons revealed itself and soon 
Miss Baker became a feature writer and interviewer— 
extraordinary of such celebrities as Kemel Attaturk, 
Mussolini, Lady Conan Doyle, Bertrand Russell, Gil- 
bert Keith Chesterton, and many others. Her world 
became an international stage peopled by the great 
names of the past twenty years. It was a story-book 
world unknowingly perched on the brink of the vol- 
cano so soon to erupt into World War II. 

Perhaps Miss Baker sensed the uncertainty seething be- 
neath the surface. More likely it was the never-dead- 
ened spiritual longings deep down in her own person- 
ality which spurred her to estimate the glamorous 
things for what they really were worth and thereby to 
turn her back on them for marriage and a quiet coun- 
try life in the Vermont hill country. This same spir- 
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itual questing brought her through an endless chain of 
religious experimentations which stretched from orien- 
tal stoicism to our peculiarly American synthetic re- 
ligion—Christian Science. Just when her search seemed 
futile, the actual grace of sickness and enforced bed- 
rest brought her into contact with Catholicism. A 
fortunate coincidence brought Monsignor Sheen to her 
bedside, and from that moment onward there were 
days of instruction and nights of doubt, delays, inde- 
cision, and final and happy submission to God’s choice. 
The story is most interesting. The outstanding portion 
of I Had to Know is the latter section which intimately 
describes the reactions of a convert under instruction. 
The portrait of Monsignor Sheen which emerges from 
the comments of Miss Baker reveals the zealous priest- 
liness of this great American church leader. 

From a stylistic viewpoint, a reader might quibble over 
Miss Baker’s frequent repetitions of her inward senti- 
ments in the same terminology, but this weakness does 
not detract from the over-all goodness of the book. 
| Had to Know is well worth reading for personal in- 


spiration. 
Rev. Thomas W. Cunningham, Ph.D., 
Seton Hall University, 
South Orange, New Jersey 


* * * 


Adams, J. Donald Literary Frontiers 
Duell, Sloan & Pearce. June 6, 1951. 175p. $2.75. 


“The literature of the second half of the. twentieth 
century,” says J. Donald Adams, “if there is to be a 
literature at all, will have to be a literature of courage.” 
Our literature of the past three decades, he points out, 
has been a kind of half-literature for half-men. Auto- 
matic naturalism with its puppets and sub-human re- 
sponses has given us a literature which reflected a 
decadent tradition, a pose of the ego, and not the 
vitality of American life around it. Our novelists have 
been, through introspection and imitation of their prede- 
cessors, giving us a literature whose preoccupations have 
been “basically adolescent”. “Say what you will about 
the Victorians, they got outside themselves and under 
the hides of their characters to a degree which the 
novelists of our own period seldom achieve.” 

Among the “frontiers” left open for serious literary 
exploration, chiefly in the novel, Mr. Adams points to 
political life; our great cities, particularly New York; 
business and industry; and the westward movement. 
All of these need “constructive” treatment, he says, 
because “what is written and read during this period 
of waiting will play a part in the determination of the 
outcome”, In a pleasant prose of relaxed brevity— 
most of these essays appeared in the author’s “Speaking 
of Books” section of The New York Times Book Re- 
view—Mr. Adams writes amiably and with conviction. 
One suspects, though, that he takes his stand on noth- 
ing more stable than taste and sensibility. For one 
thing, evolutionary theory—‘man’s progress from his 
bestial beginnings”—is lightly assumed, and there is a 
pragmatic air about his most earnest moments. A pro- 
vocative, if not exactly penetrating, treatment of its 


subject. 
Riley Hughes, 
Georgetown University, 
Washington, D. C. 
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Wodehouse, P. G. Nothing Serious 
Doubleday. May 24, 1951. 222p. $2.50. 

The P. G. Wodehouse addict would ordinarily wel- 
come this new book of ten short stories by the Master. 
The customary ingredients are present: light and incon- 
sequential themes; the action woven about such ludi- 
crous situations as an argument with a deaf communist, 
a bout with a pampered Pekingese, a new father’s at- 
tempts to rid himself of an old nurse who recalls too 
much about his youthful escapades; the ever-present 
golfing background; in a word, the author’s complete 
identification with the predicaments of the English 
leisure class. What is disappointing about the book, 
then? Well, the characterization. One waits in vain 
for new creations on the order of Jeeves, or Bertie 
Wooster, or Freddie—that addle-brained younger son 
of Lord Emsworth. Without individuals like these, 
Wodehouse is just too unsubstantial, his never-never 
land unjustified. 


Nevertheless, Nothing Serious has its high spots. The 
best of the stories is “Birth of a Salesman”, in which 
Lord Emsworth, lovable owner of Empress of Blandings 
(a prize-winning pig), through a humorous combina- 
tion of circumstances, engineers a business deal that 
would do credit to an honor graduate of a correspond- 
ence course in super-salesmanship. “The Shadow 
Passes” is a good story, too. But some of the others are 
tedious. At best, the book engenders a few faint 
chuckles—not the whole-hearted laughter of the previ- 
ous ones. Wodehouse has done much better. For 
those who have not read him before, the present vol- 
ume would not serve as a good introduction. 


Rose Belvedere, 
Brooklyn, New York 


* * * 


Davis, Burke The Ragged Ones 
Rinehart. May 10, 1951. 336p. $3.50. 

Bleak and dreary though it might have been, Nathaniel 
Greene’s campaign in the South, when he ran north- 
ward through the Carolinas extending Cornwallis be- 
hind him and finally breaking Milord at Guilford 
Courthouse, was one of the decisive events of the Revo- 
lutionary War since it led to Yorktown and American 
victory. Ironically enough, Greene was forced to run, 
forced to find one more river to cross since he had 
neither Army nor supplies to match Cornwallis and 
could only preserve himself by flight until the British 
were trapped by the country. Greene had Daniel 
Morgan with a few Virginia riflemen, a squadron or two 
of Washington’s cavalry and later Lee’s, a few com- 
panies of Maryland and Carolina almost-regulars and 
the rest militia who broke at a moment’s notice. This 
was an army of ragged ones, payless, almost weaponless, 
forced to live off a stripped country-side—hated, quar- 
relsome, self-interested and scarcely the stuff of which 
heroes are made. Certainly they did not appreciate 
their role nor did they see anything but continued 
flight and eventual submission to the King’s arms. 


Mr. Davis tells his story from the Battle of Cowpens, 
where Morgan met and destroyed a detached force 
under Tarleton, through the long retreat until the 
turning point at Guilford Courthouse where Cornwallis 
drove Green from the field but won a victory which 
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served only to bleed him white for Greene’s subsequent 
pursuit. Mr. Davis’ is the story of John Blount who 
left a schoolroom as an idealistic warrior for liberty but 
who learned in the horror and stink and cruelty of 
war to become a man; his is the story of Anna Graham 
who followed John and learned to love him, who lost 
him and won him; of Major Frohawk who kept the 
long-range goal in view but learned to work with the 
defective instruments at hand; of Tom Archer and 
Bushrod Tisson who changed from militiamen to sol- 
diers and who won a war; of Lemuel Shugart who was 
a coward and a traitor, of Honest John Bulwer who 
was all things to everyone but friend to Blount and 
Anna and of a host of minor characters who were the 
participants in the drama of war. 

The story is told realistically—blood and sweat, lust 
and cruelty, pain and the everyday hopelessness of 
defeat and retreat are well delineated. Murder and 
looting and rape are commonplace—the picture is one 
of total war at its worst. Yet through it all shines the 
steadfast courage of a few who carry on in the face of 
impossibility to final victory. Some of the situations, 
some of the language, some of the actions are immoral 
and objectionable and the book is suitable only for 
adult readers. 

* * # 


Sheen, Fulton J. Three to Get Married 
Appleton-Century-Crofts. May 8, 1951. 310p. $3.00. 


When an outstanding modern Catholic philosopher 
writes a book about marriage, the reading public is 
naturally eager to receive it. So Three to Get Married, 
the latest work of the inspiring Bishop-elect Fulton J. 
Sheen, is justly welcome. Monsignor Sheen’s main 
intention is to show that unless God, man and woman 
make a marriage, it will not succeed. Describing mar- 
riage as a vocation to put God in every detail of love, 
he shows how it nears perfection only when lover and 
beloved are bound together on earth by an ideal outside 
both. 

Monsignor Sheen condemns both Freudianism, which 
gives primacy in love to sexual attraction, and Victor- 
ianism, which refuses to recognize sexual love. The 
Christian ideal is to put sex in its proper place as an 
important but not the basic energy in human life, in- 
separable from the total human personality. God is 
Love, Monsignor Sheen writes, and Love, not sex, is 
the basic passion of man. Without love of God as a 
unifying, progressive force, married couples cannot be 
happy because they have not agreed on what happi- 
ness is. 

Every bride and groom have the choice of basing their 
love either on sex or on spirit and the mystery of mar- 
riage grows clear only in the light of its relationship 
to man’s eternal destiny. The Christian marriage is 
the deepening of a mystery in two ways; first in the 
rearing of a family; and second in the ascension to 
Christ in three stages, sex love, personal love, and 
Christian love. What is called love today, says Mon- 
signor Sheen, “if often nothing more than a confused 
mixture of sentimental pathos, disguised egotism, 
Freudian complexes, frustrated living and weakness of 
character”. 

One may legitimately disagree with the frequent impli- 
cation in these pages that sexual attraction is neces 
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sarily of very brief duration in marriage. Neverthe- 
less, Monsignor Sheen has powerfully shown that sex 
is only the beginning phase of a love destined for God. 


Three to Get Married has chapters on Generation, 
earthly Paternity as an image of God’s Fatherhood, and 
Mary as the Prototype of Motherhood. Particularly 
illuminating is the chapter “For Better or For Worse” 
dealing with unhappy marriage and explaining the 
Christian meaning of suffering in marriage. There is 
also an excellent chapter which relates striking, little- 
known examples of heroism and fidelity in marriage. 


It is the opinion of this reviewer that the greater part 
of Three to Get Married may not appeal strongly to 
Catholic married people generally. It does not answer 
the practical questions of couples looking for a guide- 
book on the choice of a mate, budgeting, bringing up 
children, etc. But it is in the most practical realm in 
that it gives an insight into a basic Christian philosophy 
of marriage. A notable instance of this is the chapter 
just mentioned which deals with examples of sanctity in 
the married state. 
If Monsignor Sheen intended his book to have wide 
popular appeal as a guide to marriage, he has probably 
missed the boat. If on the other hand he intended it 
to provide inspiration and information for those seek- 
ing a larger comprehension of the place of marriage in 
the Divine Plan, then he has admirably succeeded in 
his purpose. His book is highly recommended. 
Kathleen C. Enzler, 
Bethesda, Maryland 


Koch, Claude F. Island Interlude 
Dodd, Mead. Mar. 26, 1951. 260p. $3.00. 

An Intercollegiate Literary Fellowship Prize Novel, 
Island Interlude comes as a rather welcome antidote 
to the Gargantuan gripe of From Here to Eternity. For 
one thing, its characters are not pariahs, even though 
they have problems, suffer the internal tensions and the 
external personality frictions of men involved in the 
circumstance of war. The book is thoughtful too. It 
searches beneath the surface of events and under the 
skins of men for the meaning that gives weight and 
import to plot and action. 

In fact, Island Interlude looks from our present conflict 
and the greater, more terrible destruction looming over 
us, back to the pattern that emerged from the last one. 
“There is a pattern to it. But those are gone who could 
have told us. It would take them all to tell us... 
and now you should have peace for the children and 
Ruth.” And Major Michael Nowlés, USMCR, prepar- 
ing to leave for active duty in 1950, replies to his friend 
with the wisdom he learned in 1942: “Not peace, Mr. 
Fleischer . . . understanding, perhaps, and at last, love 
—but not peace. Roy Stoddard and Father Maher 
taught me that.” 

Roy Stoddard, Father Maher, Yost, Kiszuk, Lessing, 
Big Ed Carter and his brother Gerard, Fleischer’s son, 
an old gunner, each of these men contributes some- 
thing to the formation of a pattern, each lends an 
element of significance to the apparent confusion of 
our present day. It is the story-teller’s art that derives 
that significance out of the experience and the incidents 
of the past. 
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The actual threading out of the tale concerns itself 
with these Marines, their chaplain and their Com- 
manding Officer, their wives and sweethearts at Beau- 
fort on the Bay of Parris Island. This transitional piece 
serves as the link between the experiences of the “folks 
at home” and the fighting men on the island of Tulagi. 
The Tulagi campaign might be said to make up the 
body of the story, but all of it, prologue, transition, inter- 
lude and epilogue, weaves gradually into a neat unity 
that might be summarized in the words of John Donne: 
“... any man’s death diminishes me, because I am in- 
volved in mankind, and therefore never seem to know 


for whom the bell tolls; it tolls for thee.” This is 
Donne all right, but sans Hemingway. 
Island Interlude suffers from a lack of focus. Because 


it has no truly central character, the reader is left to 
patch together the bits of its message as they fall first 
from one character then from another. There is a 
unity in the novel but it is a unity made up of the 
composition of characters; it is not a centralized, pris- 
matic oneness in the concrete but rather an abstraction 
which holds the disparate concrete pieces together. 


Yet, it is a well written book by an author from whom 
we shall certainly hear more. 
Victor R. Yanitelli, S.J., Ph.D., 
Department of Romance Languages, 


Fordham University, 
New York, New York 


Editors of Fortune with Russell Davenport 
U. S. A. The Permanent Revolution 
Prentice-Hall. May 1, 1951. 267p. $3.75. 


Many readers of Fortune wished, after examining the 
issue of February, 1951, that they could get the material 
therein contained, in book form. They now have their 
wish gratified. The book being reviewed contains the 
articles as originally printed, and in a much more usable 
form than when they were presented in bulky magazine 
form. 

As the title of the book indicates, the authors of the 
various articles believe that this nation is in a perma- 
nent state of revolution, but they are convinced that 
the revolution is basically constructive in its operations 
and in its objectives. We might add that they doubt 
if we Americans are really certain as to just what we 
are trying to achieve in our revolutionary activities. 
There are eleven chapters, beginning with “The Ameri- 
can Way of Life”” and ending with “U. S. Foreign 
Policy”. Each chapter has its own merits, but some 
seem especially interesting. There is much sane and 
vigorous writing in the one entitled “The Transforma- 
tion of American Capitalism”. The authors point out 
how much the influence of Wall Street has declined 
in American industry, and how greatly the power of 
labor unions has grown. This point is further de- 
veloped in the chapter entitled, “The U. S. Labor 
Movement”. The editors are not especially apprehen- 
sive about this increase, however, because they are en- 
couraged by the growth in the past decade, of the A. 
F. of L.; by the “strong anti-ideological shift within the 
C. I. O.”; and by the decreasing influence of left-wing 
movement in general within the ranks of labor. The 
editors believe that the labor unions have made the 
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worker a middle-class member of a middle-class society, 
and they believe that economic stability will result from 
such a change in the status of the worker, who will 
perhaps be unwilling to wreck a structure which has 
done so much for him and his family. Even the C. I. O. 
and Walter Reuther fare rather well, because the edi- 
tors of Fortune believe that the C. I. O. has decided to 
become a partner of capitalism. 


In view of recent developments, many readers will be 
apt to read the last chapter in the book as their first 
one. Our foreign policy is looked at from a business 
man’s viewpoint, presumably, but that is not neces- 
sarily a self-seeking one, as some would maintain it to 
be. The authors believe that it was a great mistake for 
our administration to demand unconditional surrender 
from our military enemies in 1943; they believe that 
“unprincipled and dangerous” concessions were made 
by our government at Tehran and at Yalta. It is con- 
forting that Fortune takes those viewpoints, even at this 
rather late date. As a regular reader of the magazine, 
I do not recall that it had the courage to condemn the 
vicious principle of unconditional surrender when it 
wes formulated by Roosevelt in 1943; neither do I re- 
call that the magazine had the courage to state in 1945 
that our administration had no right to agree with the 
Russian plans for the absorption of Poland and of Man- 
churia. Yalta is gradually becoming known for what 
thoughtful and honest people recognized it to be at the 
time, one of the most shameful events in our history 
as a nation. 


No footnotes are employed but a detailed index in- 
creases the utility of the book. We believe that you 
will consider it a sane analysis of present day America. 


Paul Kiniery, Ph.D., 
Loyola University, 
Chicago, Illinois 


Agee, James The Morning Watch 
Houghton, Mifflin. Apr. 3, 1951. 120p. $2.25. 


Revealing the mind of an eleven-year-old boy in all its 
most intricate workings is toil to be fearea by the angels, 
and it would be unfair to say that Mr. Agee has rushed 
into the task. He apparently has proceeded with some 
care. Perhaps the success of his effort could best be 
judged by a growing boy, since any other adult is in 
the same position as the author, provided with only a 
faint and perimetric knowledge of the eleven-year-old 
mentality, and with only a distorted memory of him- 
self and his companions at that age; but in the judgment 
of another outsider looking at boyhood from a distance, 
it is doubtful that Mr. Agee has fully grasped the men- 
tality he wishes to portray and it is rather certain that 
he has not given it vivid portrayal. 


In a high Anglican—or perhaps Episcopalian; the point 
is left obscure—boarding school in Tennessee, young 
Richard is routed out of bed‘on the morning of Good 
Friday to keep his watch in the chapel. With his com- 
panions he goes to the chapel, tries to pray for an hour, 
tries desperately to understand Christ’s sufferings and 
to pray perfectly; then, after endeavoring earnestly to 
be truly humble, he pridefully commits a serious breach 
of school discipline by going swimming with two other 
boys instead of returning to the dormitory after his 
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vigil. Such is the tiny plot; the book has as its main 
purpose not the narration of external events but the 
exploration of a certain religious experience in adoles. 
cence, the experience of a boy whose tremulous intro 
spectiveness verges on neurosis and whose piety has a 
morbid cast. The author tries to reveal Richard’s 
mind by means of an abundance of detail, but in novels 
of this sort abundance is not an adequate compensation 
for sharp insight and intelligent selection. Amazingly, 
this novel, for all its brevity, manages to be tedious. 


One difficulty facing Mr. Agee is that the experience 
here presented is intimately a part of a comparatively 
unknown form of worship. The Catholic cannot enter 
into it because some details will make him acutely 
aware that he is in a Protestant church; he will be dis 
turbed by the wealth of shadow and the lack of sub 
stance. Protestants, aside from the comparatively few 
whose ceremonial is closely patterned on that of the 
Cathclic Church, will understand little of the ritual 
involved, will have little sympathy for it. This diff- 
culty would, however, in all probability, trouble the 
author but little since he seems to be writing for the 
vast number of the deliberately ignorant—after all, 
they are the ones who would be most likely to attribute 
validity to Richard’s sustained deliberations. This num- 
ber includes those impressionable critics who have a 
dilettante interest in religion and consider it and sex 
as but concave and convex surfaces of the same spirit- 
less mass. 


What is chiefly wrong with the novel artistically is the 
author‘s inability to pick out the details necessary for 
vividness. Everybody knows that a nervous boy’s in- 
tense and sustained struggle for piety is apt to be 
marked by involuntary images which are profane and 
sometimes even obscene; and everybody knows that 
some growing boys are habitually foul-mouthed and 
prurient. Mr. Agee’s mechanical depiction of these 
facts is not enough to give vivid clarity to his picture; 
and without vividness, a book of this type has no 
raison d’etre. Despite some favorable reviews the novel 
will probably have a fortunately limited circulation. 
The innocent would be shocked by some of the details 
given here; the prurient would be provided with a 
snicker; the mature and sophisticated would be bored 
by the author’s insistence and displeased by his lack 


of taste. 
William B. Hill, S.J. 
Fordham University, 
New York, New York 


* * * 


Gannon, David Father Paul of Graymoor 
Macmillan. May 29,1951. 372p. $4.00. 

Lewis Wattson, better known as Father Paul of Gray- 
moor, ranks among the outstanding American converts 
of the present century. While still a boy, living with 
his family in the Eastern shore of Maryland, he believed 
that God destined him to become a minister like his 
father, and also to establish an institute of preachers 
in the Episcopalian church. The first part of his boy- 
hood dreams was realized in 1885 when he was ap- 
pointed pastor of St. John’s Church in Kingston, N. Y. 
In 1895 he was invited to join a semi-monastic com- 
munity of Episcopalian ministers at Omaha, Nebraska. 
He felt that this was a step toward the fulfillment of 
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his religious institute and resigned his pastorate in 
Kingston. 


During his three years in Nebraska he corresponded 
with Lurana White, a native of New York. He told 
her of his plans for the new community which he had 
already decided to call the Society of the Atonement. 
She persuaded him to include in it women as well as 
men. After much prayer and discussion both of them 
concluded that the eastern part of the United States 
was better suited for their future foundation. A series 
of remarkable events led them to Graymoor, N. Y., 
where they settled in 1898. Both Father Paul and 
Mother Lurana, as she was now called, had a great 
devotion to St. Francis of Assisi and therefore adopted 
a habit similar to that of the Franciscans. 


For the next eleven years Father Paul’s religious posi- 
tion was a most peculiar one. He believed that the 
papacy was a divine institution and that the only salva- 
tion for his Church was to be reunited with Rome. 
But on the other hand he refused to accept the decree 
of Leo XIII about the invalidity of Anglican orders, and 
opposed individual conversions to the Catholic Church 
because they were a hindrance to corporate reunion. 
These doctrines aroused so much resentment against 
him that he was practically ostracized from the Episco- 
palian church. In order to propagate his ideas he be- 
gan to edit a monthly magazine, which he called The 
Lamp. He also hit upon the plan of the Church Unity 
Octave, or the saying of special prayers for the reunion 
of Christendom from January 18-25. But in 1907 he 
was faced with a grave crisis of conscience. In that 
year the authorities in the Episcopalian church decided 


to open their pulpits to preachers of other denomina- 
tions, which differed from them on fundamental ques- 
tions of Christian belief. Father Paul realized that any 
idea of corporate reunion with Rome was out of the 


question in the forseeable future. Two years later, in 
1909, he, Mother Lurana, and their respective com- 
munities made their individual submission to the Cath- 
olic Church. They were allowed to continue their re- 
ligious life and were affiliated with the Franciscan 
order. 


Father Paul’s life as a Catholic was singularly fruitful. 
The Lamp increased in circulation till it numbered 
about 165,000 subscribers. The Society of the Atone- 
ment after some initial setbacks began to attract men 
and women in such large numbers that new founda- 
tions could be begun not only in other parts of the 
United States but also in Europe and Asia. The 
Church Unity Octave became a world-wide form of 
prayer. Father Paul also founded a society for the 
support of the mission and gave it the unusual title 
“The Union That Nothing Be Lost”. Over the course 
of the years it has collected and distributed millions 
of dollars to missionaries in every part of the world. 
Instead of merely giving a meal to the homeless men 
who came to Graymoor, Father Paul provided them 
with a temporary dwelling, which he call St. Chris- 
topher Inn and the inmates “Brothers Christopher”. 
He also deserves much credit for the beginning of the 
Catholic Near East Welfare Association, the Ave 
Maria radio broadcast from Graymoor, and the con- 
version of other non-Catholic groups throughout the 
world. 
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Father David Gannon, the author of this first full- 
length biography of Father Paul, belongs to the Society 
of the Atonement. He has availed himself of much 
unpublished material in the archives of Graymoor, 
and also draws upon his own personal reminiscences 
of the founder of his institute. He has a fine sense of 
humor and the reader will enjoy his account of the 
ingenious devices that had to be used in order that 
Father Paul might keep his private vow of never touch- 
ing money. Bishop Calavassy of Athens, Greece, a 
recipient of many missionary gifts from the Union That 
Nothing Be Lost, predicted that the career of Father 
Paul would form “a most interesting and inspiring biog- 
raphy” (p. 292). Father Gannon has made the pro- 
phecy of his Excellency come true. 

Rev. Stephen McKenna, C.S.S.R., 

Church of the Immaculate Conception, 

New York, New York 


Langley, Michael 

No Woman’s Country 

Travels in the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan 
Philosophical Library. Apr. 9, 1951. 211p. $4.50. 


It is unlikely that the day will ever dawn when the 
casual reader will tire of perusing books on travel to 
far distant and unknown parts of the world. Since 
there is little probability, moreover, that such a person 
will visit the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, this brief study at 
once becomes most informative and timely. The au- 
thor tells us that his writing is the result of a journey 
of some ten thousand miles through a land of sun, 
sand, slowly changing horizons, of naked pagans, nomad 
tribes and knowledgeable effendis. It is enlivened 
throughout by an engaging style which gives the reader 
the impression that he is being taken in hand person- 
ally for the purpose of criss-crossing an expanse of 
country three times the size of Texas. 

The author makes no effort to conceal his admiration 
for the way the British have administered this territory. 
His concern, however, is not so much with matters of 
high policy as he is at pains to show how well the 
British can govern when left to a job unharassed by 
an excess of interests and interference. The evidence 
is impressive—agricultural colleges, Medical School, 
soil conservation, flood control, experiment station in 
the genetics of cotton, and leper settlements equipped 
with the best that modern science can provide and 
staffed in part by the natives themselves. 

Nor is the author unmindful of the fact that the aver- 
age reader does not have at his finger tips the ante- 
cedent history which explains how the British came to 
be in the Sudan. He does not hesitate, therefore, to 
point out such antecedents events whenever, by so do- 
ing, it helps to make more clear the present day picture 
to his reader. The book contains, moreover, some fifty- 
eight illustrations together with maps on the front and 
= that mark out the course of the author’s 
travels. 


This reviewer, however, has this complaint to make. 
If the Sudan is “no woman’s country” we are told that 
it is because young Sudanese girls are subjected at an 
early age to the humiliation of an inhuman operation 
known as “pharaonic circumcision”. The telling of 
this incident in the social lives of the people takes but 
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a few pages of the book. Beond that there is much to 
be said for the Sudan, as the author would be the first 
to admit. Yet the title tends to belie the contents of 
the book. For here is an admirable blend of history 
and politics, geography and sociology that deserves a 


more suitable title. 
Harry W. Kirwin, Ph.D., 


Loyola College, 
Baltimore, Maryland 


* * & 


Fremantle, Anne, comp. 
The Greatest Bible Stories 
Stephen Daye. Feb. 12, 1951. 382p. $3.50. 


Perhaps the greatest service a reviewer of this book 
could do is to clear up a misconception that might be 
caused by the title. One might think the book to be a 
sort of “Bible history”, such as we studied in our school 
days, or a group of stories of highly moral and religious 
tone, such as would be suitable for lenten or advent 
reading—but it is neither of these. The stories take 
their spring from New Testament characters and inci- 
dents, or from legends and traditions concerning Christ 
and His Mother, but, generally speaking, the book is 
one to be read for the fun of it, not for any more prac- 
tical or pious motive. The stories are fiction, and so 


little concerned with faith or morals that the compiler 
has not found it necessary to obtain nihil obstat or 
imprimatur, and has not hesitated to included stories 
by Auden, Flaubert, Rimbaud, and Selma Lagerlof, 
along with obviously Catholic authors. The nature of 
the anthology is well explained in the introduction, 


when Miss Fremantle says: “Here are stories only at 
one remove from the Bible: stories created by the 
imagination of great writers, letting their minds, hearts, 
and words play unhindered around the original epi- 


sodes.” 


There is a wide variation in the mood of these stories, 
ranging from the gentle playfulness of the legends re- 
told by Jéréme and Jean Tharaud to the sardonic 
mockery in Auden’s treatment of Herod, and in Father 
Omer Engelbert’s sketch, “The Pharisee Who Wrote 
Anonymous Letters to the Virgin Mary”. Many of the 
stories are translated from foreign languages, only three 
out of the nineteen being originally written in English, 
and the translations are generally excellent. One, in 
particular, Naomi Royde Smith’s rendering of “The 
Ox and the Ass at the Manger”, by Jules Supervielle, 
is a masterpiece of translation. 


The one dull stretch I found in the book was “The 
Passion of Our Lady”, a poem by Charles Péguy, trans- 
lated by Julien Green. That has the aspect of an 
attempt to translate the untranslatable—to reproduce 
in English lines whose poetic value depends on the 
music of the words in French, their precise meanings in 
French, and, perhaps most important, their habitual 
uses and connotations in French. Echoes and repeti- 
tions which in French probably enrich and emphasize, 
become in English the epitome of dullness, giving one 
the feeling of walking three steps forward and two 
steps back. Dancing three steps forward and two steps 
back would be an altogether different matter. 


This anthology is to be recommended for general read- 
ing, as many of the tales in it would be of interest even 


Best SELLERS 


to small children, as well as to the adults for whose 
entertainment the book is designed. 


Kenton Kilmer, 
Arlington, Virginia 


* & * 


Gardiner, Harold C., S.J. 
The Great Books, Vol. III 
Devin-Adair. Feb. 26, 1951. 160p. $2.75. 


This is the third volume of a four-volume series of 
essays devoted, as the sub-title indicates, to “A Chris- 
tian Appraisal” of the books studied under the Great 
Books Foundation program. The concluding volume is 
promised for later this year. As Father Gardiner said 
in his preface to an earlier volume in this series, a book 
“will have been great if it has changed:man’s thinking, 
whether for good or evil”. In this sense at least, all 
the books treated in the present volume are “great”. 
And although it is the intention of this series to pro- 
vide a Christian frame of reference for those who are 
reading the Great Books in study clubs, its usefulness 
is by no means restricted to such readers. As a general 
reference work and as background for students not yet 
ready or equipped to encounter the “foreground”, the 
Great Books themselves, each volume in the series has 
much to offer. 
Nineteen books, or parts thereof, from Aeschylus to 
Freud, are discussed in Volume III by a like number of 
specialists. Styles and treatments differ, of course, but 
there is remarkable unanimity in getting, through ex- 
plication and exposition for the most part, at the core 
of the book in question. Not only is there clarity of 
utterance, but there is complete freedom from what 
Wilfred Ward once called the Seige Mentality. The 
essays on Plato and Calvin, for example, are notable 
for their breadth and freedom from a carping spirit. 
They are precise, urbane, and liberating. 
Perhaps the least familiar of the Great Books treated 
in the present volume is the De Magistro (Of The 
Teacher) of St. Thomas Aquinas. The analysis of it 
here should do much to make this great treatise known 
and admired. For in the De Magistro one comes at the 
heart of the Great Books program and of all education. 
In the Angelic Doctor’s elucidation of the actualization 
of potentialities that is the educative process one comes 
upon the full and classic statement of, as it is called 
here, the teacher’s “almost monarchic role in God’s 
government of the universe”. Here is an analysis and 
exposition which every teacher, and perhaps many a 
student, will wish to ponder. Whatever the subject, 
each essay in this book reflects, with a cogency and an 
urgency proper to these times, the wisdom of the 
Perennial Philosophy. 

Riley Hughes, 


Georgetown University, 


Washington, D. C. 


* * * 


Pearson, F. S., 2d 
Illustrations by R. Taylor. 
88p. $1.50. 

Another example, this, of beating a jackass over the 
ears until he brays. Or, in other old-saw words, of 
taking the pitcher to the same tavern door too often. 
Some of the first slim volume of bi-lingual puns, illus 


Compound Fractured French 
Doubleday. May 17, 1951. 
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trated by zany cartoons, were funny; because they were 
the cream of the crop. This second collection, num- 
bering forty-four in all, are for the most part strained 
and unfunny. According to my arithmetic, these 44 
japes would come at the average price of three cents 
each; with eighteen cents service-charge. And that 
may be another proof of inflation. With Compound 
Fractured French as evidence, my advice to the pub- 
lisher would be: Leave well enough alone. To the 
reader, it would be: Leave it alone. Well, enough. 


INDEX TO THIS VOLUME 


Note: After the reference to page and date there is 
given a numerical symbol indicating the moral classi- 
fication of the book. These are the groups to which 
the symbols refer: 
I. Suitable for General Reading. 
Il. Suitable for Adults Only Because of: 
a. Content and Style Too Advanced for 
Adolescents. 
b. Immoral Language or Incidents Which 
Do Not Invalidate the Book as a Whoie. 
Ill. Unsuitable for General Reading But Permis- 
sible for Discriminating Adults. 
IV. Not Recommended to Any Class of Reader. 
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